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_ THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Epiror: W. G. SMITH. 
WESTMINSTER PUBLIC LIBRARIES. BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD. 
LONDON. S.W.1. 


VOL. 50. NO. | JANUARY, 1957 


Introducing Your New President— 
Miss E. J. WILLSON 


Each year your President is accorded the privilege of being 
allowed to address you in the January issue of the Assistant Librarian, 
and I should like to wish you all the traditional “ Happy New Year,” 
und hope that I shall be able to meet and talk with many of you in 
your own Divisions during 1957. 

I am immensely proud of the honour your Council has done me, 
and I am looking forward to presiding over a Council which, for the 
first time, includes a quota of under-thirties, elected as such. The 
A.A.L. is an association run on behalf of the younger members; it 
was therefore a great pleasure to find that of the twenty-one members 
who were standing for election, nine were under thirty. I should 
like to thank all the candidates, and, to those who were not elected 
this time, say, please try again because while, for a few, getting on 
the A.A.L. Council is a matter of geography, of literary ability or 
of luck, for the majority it is the reward for hard work at Divisional 
level. There is no mysterious “them” who run the Council—it is 
made up of officers and national councillors elected by you and 
representatives appointed by the Divisional Committees you elect. 
(The “ officers of the Council,” appointed by it, do not vote). Any 
matter you want discussed can be brought to your Divisional Com- 
mittee and by your representatives to the Council, which is of all 
such bodies the least cabalistic ; it is open to observers who sit in at 
Council meetings, it is reported on to Divisional Committees and 
your Honorary Secretary can be trusted to see that his reports in the 
Assistant are candid and readable. 

During 1957, the A.A.L. Council will again be considering the 
organisation of the Library Association and its place in it. That 
ideas about the Library Association, its Sections and Branches, its 
membership, individual or institutional, should change and develop 
is a proof that it is a living organism. We are promised developments 
in the examination syllabus which your Council, which is represented 
on L.A. Education Committees, will watch with care and there will 
be ample opportunity for discussion before any changes are made. 
What else 1957 will bring I do not know, but I hope I may safely 
prophesy a worth-while conference at Winchester, stimulating 
meetings in all Divisions, a lively publishing programme and success 
in Examinations for all who sit and know they deserve to pass! 








Talking Points 


In this issue we welcome our new President, Miss Willson, of 
Hammersmith Public Libraries, and bid farewell to the past President, 
Mr. Tynemouth, of Newcastle, with contributions from them both. 
Miss Willson has been one of the most active librarians in helping the 
younger assistants for many years both in London and, through corres- 
pondence courses, in the provinces. Some of her most generous acis 
have been performed anonymously. All the more welcome, therefore, 
is this opportunity to say how deeply those who know her personally 
appreciate her example to us all. 

In Mr. Tynemouth we had a leader in the best sense of the word. 
His statesmanlike advice was respected from the most rebellious quarters 
of the A.A.L. to the most exalted regions of the L.A. Council. He has 
now been elected to the L.A. Council for the next three years—on which 
we congratulate both him and the L.A. 


NALGO. Both Miss Willson and Mr. Tynemouth are keen sup- 
porters of NALGO. The L.A. has recently been urging members to 
take a more active interest in their trade unions and we are glad to see 
our presidents leading the way. Another prominent A.A.L. man who is 
active in NALGO is National Councillor A.Ll. Carver of Portsmouth, 
whose latest contribution to the closer links we are being asked to forge 
is to write a 32-page history of the Portsmouth Branch in celebration 
of its jubilee. In sending us a copy, Mr. Carver hopes that it will 


encourage younger members to attempt similar tasks when the oppor- 
tunity offers. 


The Annual Index of the Assistant Librarian for 1956 is sent to subscribers 
with this issue. Others may obtain a copy by sending a 2d. stamped addressed 
envelope to the Honorary Sales Officer, 49, Halstead Gardens, London, N.21. 


The First Professional Examination has started with an appalling muddle. 
In the summer the examiners’ marking showed that only 23 per cent of candi- 
dates had passed, but the assessors nearly doubled this figure by pushing 
through candidates whom the examiners had failed. Why? Did they consider 
the examiners incompetent? Or was the upgrading a political manoeuvre 
because they were afraid of the results of their own policy of making this a 
really professional examination? The assessors are doing a poor service to 
students by encouraging nearly half of those who passed to think they can 
tackle the Registration examination when the evidence indicates that they cannot. 

The second examination last November will also not produce a true 
result; this time because of a serious blunder on the first paper. Candidates 
should have been asked to answer three questions out of six but this instruc- 
tion was omitted from the examination paper. London candidates were 
told soon after they started, some provincial candidates were told half an 
hour after the start while others were not informed at all. Apart from 
London, the position must have led to doubt and confusion in the minds of 
candidates, affecting their performance not only on this paper but throughout 
the day. We all make mistakes but the fact that a more rigorous system has 
been introduced since the incident occurred indicates that something was 
wrong with the administration. We understand that considerable leniency 
will be exercised in favour of the affected candidates but the affect of this 


sort of thing on morale varies with individuals and a fair assessment is 
impossible to achieve. 


No Mean City is a novel which has been long out of print, and yet is 
frequently asked for in lending libraries. At last a new edition has appeared 
from Neville Spearman, at 15s. Od. This was the direct result of represen- 
tations made by Norman Tomlinson, Secretary of the London and Home 
Counties Branch, in his campaign for the reprinting of older works still in 
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demand (King’s Row is also under consideration). We hope that sales to 
libraries will justify Mr. Tomlinson’s enterprise. Already some publishers are 
consulting him on likely library sales of some future publications and the 
prestige of librarians with publishers is likely to be raised considerably if this 
policy continues. All this should, of course, have been done centrally by the 
Library Association but, in the absence of initiative from that source, we must 
be grateful for the energy of one Branch Secretary. 

Anti-Snob Campaign. Manchester Public Libraries staged recently an 
exhibition on work study. Along with exhibits of efficiency from  I.C.lI. 
and many other important industrial: firms was one showing how method study 
had led to an improvement in the handling of new books on delivery at the 
library. This direct linking of the library with life in the factories seems to be 
the right answer to the authority member who challenged us at the L.A. 
conference to stop being snobbish about the humanities. A most useful 
catalogue of Manchester’s stock on the subject was also produced for the 
exhibition. 

By a vote of 68 to8a Manchester and District Divisional Meeting sup- 
ported a motion “That this house still supports the 1955 L.A. proposals.” 
Mr. James Dearden, in drawing our attention to this, comments “The L.A. 
should take heart and try again. To-morrow’s librarians are behind it. It 
might also take note of the sense that prevails when authority members are 
excluded from a professional discussion.” 

“Young Lion Daniel Hay” was the description given in the October 
issue to one of the main supporters of small libraries. We asked then how 
he could defend the existence of the independent public library at Knutsford 
with a bookfund of £310. Mr. Hay, however, is no more tolerant of some 
small libraries than of certain larger ones and writes: “ Alas! you are over- 
generous. Knutsford has not enjoyed so generous a book-fund in recent 
years. According to the L.A. statistics its estimated book-fund for 1956-7 is 
£250; for 1955-6 it was £220; for 1954-5, £120. If it were the worst in the 
country I should be happy. There is Banbridge (pop. 5,500) spending £82 p.a. 
on books, and Maybole (pop. 4,766), £9.” Welcome, Mr. Hay! 

From a student’s essay: The L.A. was formed in 1877 and was granted 
a Royal Charter in 1898, making its doings legal. 


W. G. SMITH. 





* * 
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Election of A.A.L. Councillors for 1957 


GENERAL CATEGORY. 


No. of 
Elected. Votes 
W. Howard Phillips 1237 
E. F. Ferry 970 
A. C. Jones 939 
A. LI. Carver 930 
Miss G. E. C. Edwards 891 
H. R. Klieneberger 813 
Not Elected. 
A. G. S. Ensor 798 
F. J. E. Hurst 707 
R. B. Bateman 706 
P. W. Staton 680 
H. Smith 679 
J. L. Powell 404 
K. Laugharne 332 


CANDIDATES UNDER 30 


YEARS OLD. 

No. of 
Elected. Votes 
Miss B. M. Walker 905 
M. T. Sleightholm 769 
D. E. Davinson 689 
Not Elected. 
G. E. Smith 667 
B. Stradling 600 
L. E. Taylor 495 
L. E. S. Darby 44? 
A. R. Thomas 340 
W. Davies 333 


(Signed) Miss E. J. WILLSON, Presiding Officer. 
A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Revision Courses, March-June, 1956 


A limited number of Registration 
and Final courses will be available 
to run from March to June. These 
short period courses are _ reserved 
exclusively for those students who 
have already sat the examination in 
the subjects required. 

The closing date for application is 
20th February, but forms for Final 
revision courses will be accepted up 
to one week after publication of the 
winter examinations results if this is 
later than 20th February. After these 
dates no application will be con- 
sidered. , 


Full Length Courses 


Applications for First Professional 
Examination, Registration, and Final 


courses beginning Spring 1956, must 
be completed and returned by 28r/ 
February. Full particulars of the 
courses offered are given in the cur- 
rent edition of the Student's Hand- 
book. (L.A. 3s. 6d., plus 6d. postage). 


Forms, Fees and Enquiries 


Forms may be obtained from the 
A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales 
Officer, Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, 
Halstead Gardens, London, N.21, who 
will be pleased to answer any en- 
quiries concerning the courses. 
Stamped addressed envelopes for 
replies would be appreciated. The 
fee for each course is £2 10s., plus 
10s. extra to students in Africa. 
America, Asia and Australasia. 





Brown. 
Doubleday. 


Flexner. 
McColvin. 





Wanted Secondhand : 


Manual of library economy. 
Primer of librarianship. 
Harrod. Librarian’s glossary. 
Making books work. 
Reference library stock. 


Offers to: The Librarian, Public Library, Rothwell, Nr. Leeds. 
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Mr. Alan Thomas, of Lewisham, confesses 

io being a little overwhelmed at the CENSORSHIP 
reaction in our last issue to his letter on moral book selection. 
We now print two further contributions together with his reply. 








Filling Vacuums —or Journey Into Space 


By J. C. R. Yeats, Aberdeen Public Library 


Mr. Alan Thomas’s letter sought to express an idea which is true 
enough, that a profession stands for something of social value, otherwise 
it isn’t a profession. We librarians like to feel that we are doing something 
more than merely satisfying a demand for print, just as the conductor 
of an orchestra does more than satisfy a demand for noise. Supplying 
print to the whole town or county, however, is by no means the straight- 
forward problem that Mr. Thomas appears to think it is. He is quite 
right, however, to ask for a statement of public library principles. 

As I understand the matter, we are doing three things: — 

(1) We are providing literature for people who have finished their 
formal education. After the State has made its light or heavy investment 
in training an individual, we are the main agency charged with the task 
of providing the material for keeping him in good intellectual condition. 
We also correct the ill-effects of excessive specialisation, if the patient is 
willing. 

(2) We are providing the literature needed by persons still being 
formally educated, although the main responsibility for this falls on 
other types of library. 

(3) We are providing recreational reading. We do not do this in the 
same spirit as the commercial librarian. Our salaries do not depend on 
higher or lower issues, and we take account of the varying merits of 
books, apart from their circulation value. We also know that the urge 
to recreational reading arises naturally from the strains and stresses of 
life. The process can be likened to the recharging of a battery. Now, 
just as a battery can be ruined by incorrect charging, so can a human 
being, but there is this difference: a human being is not compelled to go 
to the same shop twice to be recharged! 

Now it is an observable fact that most of our work is with the 
third category, and it is unfortunately true that we know very little about 
the effects of such reading. Nevertheless, the need for recreational 
reading exists, and if the psychologists are right (and our own founders 
in the last century), the need for recreation would be met, but for us, in 
other, less desirable ways. It therefore appears to me to be legitimate 
to meet the need out of public funds. 

It is not entirely clear from Mr. Thomas’s letter which kinds of 
literature he considers immoral. If he refers to certain political or ethical 
writings, the tolerance of these is one of the penalties of living in a 
democracy. In literature, it is difficult to steer clear of the bawdy or 
even the blasphemous without using bowdlerised versions or leaving 
great gaps. Has Mr. Alan Thomas reflected on how easy it is for 
the true smut-hound to pose as a student of literature? It is probably 
better to supply all but the bawdiest on the open shelves, and hope that 
our readers will take them in their stride. Mere deprivation would 
probably only drive them elsewhere, or leave them entirely at the mercy 
of the popular dailies or weeklies. Mercifully, one can graduate from 
earthy to more spiritual reading, though it takes time, and a gradually 
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acquired sense of discrimination. 


I remember a man (far, far away from any library) who once 
pestered me to read The Road to Buenos Aires. Eventually I read it 
and it turned out to be a kind of cautionary tale about what Dewey 
calls the social evil. It was about as suggestive as Mrs. Warren’: 
Profession. Now, had a copy been available, perhaps I could have 
induced my friend to read this, and then I might have got him to try 
Arms and the Man, and so on (or something by Wells, if Shaw proved 
too diffieult). That, Mr. Editor, is our problem. I hope Mr. Thomas 
won’t think that I am asking him to forget his principles, still less that 
I am mocking him. I just want him to realise that creating a vacuum 
is no solution. Our job is to fill vacuums. 


Wider Morals 
By Michael Donnelly, Shropshire County Library 


I should like Mr. Thomas to know that his remarks on the morals 
of book selection in the October issue have at least one zealous supporter. 
It is quite certain that books can be responsible for many forms of 
emotional disturbance and aberration; the more skilful the style, the 
more power have the thoughts of which it is the vehicle to sink irre- 
trievably into the subconscious mind. I remember that Hardy’s Jude 
the Obscure affected me more profoundly than a paper-backed “horror” 
could ever have done. 

But readers, Shaw tells us in one of his prefaces, “. . . want police 
news, divorce news or anything which has an aphrodisiac effect” on 
them. Presumably the masses who never use the library are addicted 
to such a diet, but are we justified in providing it for our readers? Most 
librarians are reluctant to express their opinions on matters concerning 
censorship. If they have any views on the subject they often find it best 
to keep them to themselves. The general public take a strong dislike 
to any suggestion of guidance, moral or otherwise. We may think we 
know what is best for our readers, but it is often wisest not to make the 
fact public. By all means let us continue the policy of evasive explana- 
tion for which we have justly earned ourselves repute. 

I want, however, to go a step further than Mr. Thomas and con- 
sider a very much more important aspect of book selection. Most 
thinking people to-day are concerned not so much about the sexual 
content of books as about the prevalence of violence in much of our 
literature. Sadism is but part of this wider evil. To find pleasure in 
reading of wars to come between countries the names of which there 
has been no effort made to conceal is to admit their possibility. To 
admit this is to contemplate the downfall of civilisation. Charles Morgan 
has much to say on the subject of thought in his preface On Transcending 
the Age of Violence. So has Bertrand Russell when, in his essay, Reflec- 
tions on my Eijightieth Birthday, he looks ahead to the suppression of 
things which nourish the hatreds of our time. 

There are some who will say that violence in literature is a neces- 
sary means of escape: a safety valve for the reader’s emotions which 
can have no adverse effect on the reader. Do not believe them. We 
have seen too much of the power of war-time propaganda and know of 
the efforts of Governments to control the Press from the beginnings cf 
printing. Allow me to offer several suggestions as to how we may 
combat this menace, as I feel it most assuredly to be. 
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Book selection, Resist the temptation to overload classes 340, 350, 
940, etc. merely to improve non-fiction issue figures. Buy, and so create 
a demand for, books describing constructive efforts for world peace. In 
the fiction category, let us reject all those novels which rely for their 
appeal on violence and sensation. 

Display. Dr. Savage would have us refrain from “ banging the big 
drum of militarism” in our book displays. We can have no sounder 
precept than this. We cannot be criticised for emphasising the more 
humane works among our bookstock. 

Work with children. An eminent man of letters told me recently 
that children’s books “need more blood in them.” I hope this is not a 
widespread belief in our profession, but to those who hold it, Enid 
Blyton could give the obvious reply. We do not need descriptions of 
commando technique to hold a child’s attention and encourage the desire 
to read more 

Staff education. Can we never convince new members of the staff 
that there are librarians who have working philosophies of their own; 
that a librarian’s is a worthy calling? On the occasion of our Centenary, 
John Masefield wrote: “ The Public Libraries of the country have been 
of priceless benefit to millions of citizens. Our civilisation depends on 
them, more than on any other body, for the maintenance of the threat- 
ened humanities.” With words such as these as our stay and clear prin- 
ciples of service to guide us, we can work to hasten the time when what 
is dross in the province of printed books will no longer have power to 
claim so much of our attention. 


Alan Thomas Replies 


As the Secretary reported, there were few fireworks in November, 
but a great many were let off in the December issue. Some corres- 
pondents read into my letter meanings which were not there, the better 
enabling them to air their own pet views with controversial heat and 
gusto. This maintains the lively tone of our journal, but obscures the 
real issues. 

It was precisely because of the wide diversity of practice to-day 
(due to individual judgments by librarians or small committees) that the 
letter demanded a thorough corporate professional investigation. Irish 
methods were indicated as a rich field for our studies, and they were 
not necessarily advocated here in whole or in part. 

Book banning and censorship were not even mentioned, and there 
is a widespread confusion between these two, both of which are distinct 
from careful assistance to readers. The idea was to build up a small, 
closed access collection of “ dubious ” books, so that a reader’s choice of 
one of these works would be fully conscious and totally deliberate, 
approached via a Catalogue, and not, repeat not, due to sheer accident 
in pulling the book from the open shelf. 

Readers are sometimes distressed and shocked by their careless 
chance selections, and out of consideration for them we have a duty to 
allow them to make a free but deliberate choice of a morally question- 
able volume. 

The present practice in England on the availability of controversial 
books and periodicals is so utterly uneven, and the opinions of the mem- 
bers of our profession so much at variance with one another, that we 
must clarify our ideas and decide just where we are going to draw the 
line. It is unprofessional and unscientific to leave such vital matters 
to “common sense,” 





The Right to Read 


—THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF Mr. W. TYNEMOUTH 
President of the A.A.L. for 1956 


A presidential address is an opportunity for a man to express his 
opinion on the general causes and principles of his work. This is not 
the first occasion, nor will it be the last, on which an attempt has been 
made to do this, usually under the more pretentious title of a philosophy 
of librarianship. In these days, when so many words and so much 
writing in the professional Press is concerned with organization and 
methods, it is as well that we should from time to time pause to consider 
basic principles. 

Let it be clearly understood that I am concerned about more efficient 
methods of book issuing and that | believe insufficient attention is paid 
to costing (i.e. proper use of statistics) and too much, especially in annual 
reports, to statistical nonsense. Nevertheless, at the present time, when 
some librarians, who are really frustrated engineers, are devoting so 
much time to automatic methods of doing this and that, all over the 
world, the fundamental right (to a librarian) of the freedom to read is 
being challenged or suppressed. Perhaps too much is said about the 
freedom of speech. Most of us, particularly, if we have been in the 
Forces, know that even when we are denied the freedom to speak, we 
still have the freedom to think: but when you deny to a man the free- 
dom to read, you take away from him not only the freedom, but the 
ability to think. If you deny a man access to books, you deny to the 
garden of his mind both seed and fertiliser. 

We, as librarians, have a duty to see that our fellow men continue 
to enjoy the freedom to read. In some parts of the world there is 
“aught for your comfort.” However, we as British librarians can be 
justly proud of the part played by men like Sydney and Gardner in 
India; by the efforts, however maligned by certain newspapers, of the 
British Council and by the contributions made by our library schools in 
the training of students from overseas. It is pleasing to know that in 
helping others to take important steps towards higher standards of educa- 
tion and culture, British librarianship is able to play so large a part 
Nevertheless, we ourselves must be constantly on our guard to see that 
our own much cherished freedom is not whittled away by this faction 
or that, and that we are always prepared to be worthy successors of 
those who have struggled for the freedom of the mind since the days of 
Areopagitica. 

It is unfortunate that at this time when British influence depends 
not upon navies and armies, or even atomic bombs, but upon our 
culture and the example of our way of life, that our eyes, ears and 
minds are being subjected to an ever-increasing bombardment from 
our former American colonies. The cinema, I suppose, began it, but 
the tendency has spread. London, once the theatrical centre of the 
English-speaking world, flourishes—or at least seems to  live—on 
“ reprints” of American successes. Shaftesbury Avenue is becoming a 
provincial dependency of Broadway. Our “teahouses of the August 
moon” do not reflect our heritage. In broadcasting, we held, and still 
hold on to, our own high standards, and did in television until someone 
allowed “ independent”. Americanization in the tide of detergent pub- 
licity. (Cleanliness, what horrors are committed in thy name). 

In the world of books, amalgamations and holding companies have 
made nonsense of the reliance we used to place on the publisher's 
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Jimprint. More obvious has been the increase in the number of Ameri- 
‘can titles “ published * in this country. This Americanization has helped 
‘to play havoc with our sense of values—mass publicity, the best seller, 
cand the magic of an established name are dominating the publishing 
‘world as they do in the U.S.A. The reviewer, the genuine critic, plays 
second fiddle in the orchestra of publicity, an orchestra large enough to 
‘drown an individual playing a wrong note. 
It is, therefore, important that as librarians—bookmen and adminis- 
‘trators—we watch our standards. By ‘“ bookmen” I do not mean only 
‘lovers of what we were once able to call “ pure literature.” Librarian- 
ship is no longer exclusively a literary profession. It is to be hoped that 
there will always be great libraries devoted to the humanities, and that 
we will always have in the profession men who have a deep personal 
‘interest in such literature; but with the growing emphasis on technology 
‘and technological education, it is essential that there should also be in 
Sour ranks those able to interpret this new writing, often written in a 
‘language all its own. This has, of course, been recognised by the Library 
» Association, whose syllabus at Registration level permits the study of the 
literatures of science and technology, or of social and political ideas, 
‘instead of the history of English literature from Chaucer to Mills and 
» Boon. 
5 We must be careful of what people think, but must, of course, 
} retain a sense of humour, which is really the same thing as a sense of 
) proportion, so that we can stand Kingsley Amis, cartoons in Punch, and 
leg-pulling in general. After all, it was only when libraries became 
\ important enough to mean something that we were featured in the car- 
} toons of Punch at all, but we must discredit the impression that libraries 
are moribund collections of dusty tomes housed in buildings in which 
the cathedral-like silence must never be broken. It is true that many of 
} our buildings are bad, as well as unsuitable; it is all the more important, 
) therefore, that the reputation of the stock and the service given by the 
\ staff should rise ever higher, and be enjoyed by an increasing number 
> of people. 
The public will always assess an individual library service and some- 
) times, in their general way, librarianship as a whole, by the standard of 
) service they receive at their own service point. Not only is the reputa- 
‘ tion of a chief librarian in the hands of every assistant whom he permits 
the public to meet, but he may well be allowing that assistant the respon- 
sibility of giving an impression of librarianship as a whole. There is not 
» time to discuss staffing, or recruitment, or training, in which I am particu- 
larly interested, nor time to say more than I have done about the equally 
important question of stock, but it would be timely to utter a reminder 
that the service is being judged by what each individual reader receives: 
_ by whether he gets what he wants—or an acceptable substitute. 
Sometimes a substitute offered in place of a reader’s original request 
+ is welcomed as an improvement on that request. This may well be 
» because the bibliographical knowledge of a member of the staff has pro- 
' duced a later or more comprehensive book of which the reader knew 
| nothing, but the “I won’t buy A because we already have B” type ot 
offering alternative service may well drive a reader who knows what he 
» wants, and why, elsewhere or to distraction. After all, umbrellas and 
_ raincoats serve a similar purpose, but there are many times when one is 
' no substitute for the other. 
The importance of being educated is a title which someone could 
weil use and make popular. Too often education is regarded as an end 
in itself. We should always drive home whenever we can the fact that 
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it is worse than useless to turn the end products of education out into 
a world which has an inadequate library service, because it is only an 
adequate library service which can enable school-leavers and graduates 
to make the fullest use of the knowledge and training they have received, 
Emerson said, “ Tis the good reader that makes the good book.” This 


is an over-simplification, but it remains true that only a good reader can | 


extract from a book everything that is in it. We recognise without ques- 
tion that a good driver can get more out of a car than a poor driver 
but insufficient is done to ensure that education produces the maximum 
number of good readers. 


I do not wish to enter into any local government controversy, but | 


we must remember that it is an advantage at the moment, especially 
where finance and buildings are concerned, to be on the educational 
wagon—even as a trailer. There is no-one at Ministerial level (indeed, 
we could come very much further down) who is charged with any 
national responsibility for library services. It would seem that the 
present Government (and we have no reason to believe that Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, as they have given no indication to the contrary, 
would be any better) are quite prepared to go ahead with a vast and 
expensive and vitally essential scheme for technological education with- 
out ensuring that the people so trained will have access to those books 
which will be as essential to them as the tools of their trade. Such 
people, potentially so important, without access to suitable libraries, will 
be as useful as an electric washer in an area not yet reached by the 
Grid. And similarly, a technician who has been trained to a high 
standard of efficiency, but who has not been given an understanding of 
the literature of his subject, has not been made aware of the means and 
necessity of keeping himself up to date. He will be only temporarily 
part of the driving force of industry: he is in fact a potential brake. 

The lack of responsibility for libraries at Government level is more 
serious when some department decides to make life more difficult for us. 
There was, for example, no one at top level sufficiently interested to 
advise, guide, restrain, or, better still, sit upon Her Majesty’s Postmaster 
General in his recent imposition of taxes on knowledge—for that is what 
the increase in postal charges, without the introduction of a real “book 
post” means. We urban creatures know of the effect on the purchase 
of single copies and on the increased cost of regional loans, but we 
should attempt to visualize the effect on the county library services. 
More especially we should consider the effect upon the reader in the 
remoter parts of this island, whose life is being made more difficult by 
the withholding, withdrawal or increasing cost of electricity, postal and 
transport services. This is becoming more and more a townsman’s 
England. The failure to institute a real book post when postal services 
were being re-costed was a grievous blow at rural culture. 

High Ministerial assistance is required. The need for real regiona! 
reference libraries, grant aided and not maintained as at present by the 
largest county borough in the area, is not likely to be fulfilled until some 
Government has interest and responsibility forced upon it. There is no 
reason, however, why, outside the provision of major reference libraries 
and an adequate inter-lending service, libraries should not continue as at 
present under local control. 

There may be some necessity for the laying down of minimum 
standards (after all, the Government have very recently laid down stand- 
ards for slaughterhouses), perhaps even for inspection, which the adequate 
would not fear and the best would welcome. There is nothing as good 
as local government at its best, but it is no argument in favour of local 
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control to say that control of almost everything but libraries and, sig- 


nificantly, cemeteries has been taken away. It is essential to prove 
that local control is necessary to give the best service: remembering at 
the same time that what higher authority is doing with branch railway 
lines, it would soon do with “ uneconomic” library service points. 

The Central Library in this ancient and historic City stands on the 
site of the Carliol Tower, which was part of the defences of the City 
against the Scots. The walls are down, the Tower gone—and to-day the 
Chairman of the Libraries Committee and the Head of the Newcastle 
School of Librarianship are Scots. The plaque which records the his- 
tory of the site of the Library ends “ The Tower was a defence against 
military assault. The Library fosters the arts of peace.” 

There is an unfortuante suggestion in this last phrase that those 
who love peace and the arts of peace have nothing to fear from outside. 
Assaults more deadly than military assault can be made against the mind. 
That is why we, as librarians, must be constantly on our guard in the 
interests of those whom we serve. It is more encouraging to remember 
that the first book issued from the Library I have been talking about 
was Mill On liberty. 

If there is to be liberty of the mind, it is necessary for any librarian 
worthy of his salt to provide a service which offers the widest possible 
selection of all that is best in the world of books, supplemented by a 
trained and qualified staff: the whole having an air of efficiency, but still 
having a soul. Well administered, in fact. 

This question, ‘“ Librarian or administrator?” is too often asked 
as though there was a choice between two mutually exclusive alternatives. 
This is not so. Administration is, after all, only the management of 
one’s affairs. Those who think it possible for a bookman to live in an 
ivory tower should think of Prospero: dignity and the liberal arts were 
all his study and he completely neglected worldly ends. His fate was loss 
of status and five acts of blank verse on an uninhabited island. Even if 
there were no bitterness, there is undoubtedly regret in his, ““ Me, poor 
man, My library was Dukedom large enough.” 

On the other hand, I hope I never live to experience a library run 
by an administrator who is not a bookman, but this is only likely to 
happen under nationalization or if his predecessor (a bookman) had 
been so immersed in his books that he had ignored the management ot 
his affairs—and most likely forgotten that books must have readers. 
Book selection implies at least as great a knowledge of demand as it 
does of supply if the result is not to be unbalanced: indeed, if it is to be 
selection and not collection. In words better than mine, when books 
are collected “as children gathering pebbles on the shore,” it is almost 
certain that this collection has been done by one “ deep versed in books, 
and shallow in himself.” 

It is a sobering thought that whilst it is improbable that any librarian 
will be the subject of a monument in bronze or stone, however unrecog- 
inisable, he is in the unique position, especially if he controls a reference 
library, of being the maker of his own permanent memorial—the book- 
stock. His successors in office, his staff, and their successors in office, 
will, from time to time, pay tribute to his memory or make such other 
observations as may be appropriate. That is the possibility, the oppor- 
tunity, the challenge; and in meeting that challenge, in a well adminis- 
tered library, every one of us has a part to play. 


(This address was delivered following the Annual General Meeting at Newcastle 
upon Tyne on May 16th, 1956). 
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Your Letters - Gold Coast libraries 
- small libraries - editor’s follies 


LOVE AND HATE 


No doubt your attention has been called to the T.L.S. review of Biack- 
stock’s ““ Dewey Death.” I quote: “Librarians seem to lead eventful lives 
rich in love and hate in office time, and violent death appears quite natural 
in such a context.” 

What a vista this opens up. It might even reach A.A.L. Council, when 
we might have something like this :— 

Jean Binder in the course of an impassioned appeal has just quoted: “ Ah! 
Moon of my delight who know’st no Wane,” when the Hon. Secretary pitches 
forward. with a poisoned dart through his throat. An unidentified voice js 
heard to say, “It’s a damned good shot,” and Phillips rises to a Point of 
Order in that the Hon. Secretary has left the Council Chamber (for ever) 
without seeking permission of the President. The Hon. Editor, seeing future 
headlines hitherto undreamed of. moves Suspension of Standing Orders 
Arthur Jones then moves suspension of the Hon. Editor and indicates a suitable 
girder. The Library School observers enthusiastically cheer these great 
moments, and Carver proposes that next Council be held at the Lyceum (to 
restore its former glory), with a Rock-’n’-Roll session led by Miss Willson 
and a suitable provincial divisional representative. McColvin and Enser 
realise that at last the A.A.L. is getting somewhere ; the President spoils this 
by asking for details of destination. Such of the Council as could, rose 
shakily at 5.27 p.m. 

O tempora! O mores! 

A. Li. Carver, Portsmouth Public Library 


WIN FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE PEOPLE 


Roy Flood, in his very readable review, Success Story (October issue) 
did not quite grasp the key to Evelyn Evans’ remarkable achievement in 
building out of nothing a great library service in the Gold Coast. 

In forcing that colony to telescope a century of normal library develop 
ment into seven or eight breathless years, Miss Evans’ principal weapon has 
not been so much her ability to cope with local fauna (the tropics are never 
as tropical as you might imagine and the number of her staff eaten by crocodiles 
has never been unreasonably large), floods and primitive transport as her faculty 
for managing people from august Permanent Secretaries to barefooted 
library cleaners. 

At an early stage, she argued, bludgeoned, cajoled and battered a bewildered 
Secretariat into accepting her own passionate conviction that an efficient 
library system was essential to the vigorous development of the young colony 
She convinced them that the plans she had in mind could not be carried ou! 
on a shoestring budget, and the result was that the Government’s subvention 
to the Library Board was generous enough to make her schemes possible 

She used the same shock treatment on anyone capable of helping or 
hindering her plans for the library. Town councillors, controlling possible 
sites for libraries, native chiefs, chairmen, contractors and architects were all 
pressed into her army. 

I think that the moral here is as applicable to English libraries as it is 
to those in under-developed countries. Professional knowledge alone is no 
enough in a chief librarian. It must be combined with a capacity for making 
friends and influencing people. 


MatTTHEW O. Dosson, Manchester Public Libraries 


THE JUNIOR ASSISTANT 


Mr. Kemp, in the November issue of the Assistant, prompts a number of 

points for discussion. 
That “ The junior assistant . . . is not an unimportant member of the 
staff” is an understatement. He is at present, to the public, often the on! 
12 
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dewey death - staff training 


contact with the library. Because of this his “ natural” and “ inquisitive ” 
inclinations are necessary, but Mr. Kemp’s last source of proficiency—* cal- 
culated inspiration”—cannot be assessed too highly. 

Of course, the junior assistant will become dispirited and uninterested 
without proper encouragement. And unless his senior colleagues give him 
an assurance that he is not just a grade of glorified shop assistant the state 
of affairs will continue. Too often the “public” regard the library as merely 
another call, along with fetching the meat or ordering the groceries. ‘Three 
westerns and two romances” come as easily as “ Three loaves and two pounds 
of potatoes.” No wonder the junior takes on the aspect of a take-it-or-leave-it 
shopkeeper. 

This attitude will, of course, continue, unless we give reasons for borrowers 
to think otherwise. We can, I submit, do this in two ways: (1) by a more 
sympathetic approach to junior staff training, and (2) by an incursion into 
public life of the senior—horror of horrors!—from his back office. 

Which brings us to senior members of staff. I hear the cries of derision 
from the grey heads, the scorn of the chiefs. Us? Work at the counter? 
When is the work to be done?—work meaning usually estimates, accounts, 
committee meetings and cleaning material requisitions—things not remotely 
connected with public contact. Like the fact or not, many of our chiefs and 
deputies are quite remote fromm the brass tacks of librarianship. How many. 
I wonder, would not quail at the thought of spending an afternoon facing 
the crowd outside the sanctuary of their offices. 

In this respect the senior should look to his guns. Is he as well trained 
as he likes to believe? Why not a proper emphasis in our library schools on 
actual dealings with the “public”? It is assumed that people leaving library 
school are able automatically to have a good “ public approach.” I find that 
this is not necessarily so. Not only does the assistant at the counter need to 
parry unintelligent remarks (of the “ Orful weather innit?” type) with intelli- 
gent comment. He needs also an alert appreciation of readers’ requirements. 
He needs to know when to offer help and when tactfully to leave the chap 
alone. He needs to be able to tell the new reader concisely and clearly where 
the books are, what to do with the joining form, how the reservation system 
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works. He needs to give the diffident enquirer confidence instead of « col 
glare. He needs, in short, to stimulate a little interest, with less of the cursop 
wave of the arm from behind the counter and a “ You'll find the fiction ov 
there and the seven hundreds round the corner ” type of service. 


MicwaEL R. How_ey, Nottinghamshire County Librar 


1 have read Ivor Kemp’s article in the November Assistant with violen 
twinges of conscience and a general sense of strong agreement. But | 4 
wish that he and other writers of articles would not strive so hard for vivii 
effect. It makes for uncomfortably hard reading. 

JAMES D. Youn 


RESISTING THE ROT 


My friend, the Editor, rightly accepts direction from no-one, but I shoul 
like to venture the observation (emboldened by my recent small success jr 
curbing the worst excesses of the Honorary Secretary) that I have seldon 
read such inelegant, ill-mannered, tub-thumping, and sometimes blatant| 
vulgar journalistic twaddle as his not inconsiderable contribution to th 
November Assistant. 

It is an honour to stand beside Mr. Benson Thorne in resisting the ro 
His intervention has confirmed my impression that our even earlier predecessor 
must now be turning in their graves. 

A. C. Jones, Chiswick Public Librar 


We notice with concern that the Assistant is rapidly becoming a Dail 
Mirror of the library world. Only one serious article has appeared in it sinc 
Hay, the one on André Malraux. 

We are sure that the Assistant can be both lively and have a sense o 
fun without showing the present degenerate tendencies. 


KENNETH WHITTAKER, T. I. BELL, PETER SIDEBOTHAM, ANTHONY J. Woops 
Manchester Public Libraries 


THE AUTHORITY VOTE 


I would hate to live in a world of people who viewed their problem 
with the cold gaze of cod on a fishmonger’s slab, but I would nevertheles 
like to see the L.A. Council’s Memorandum on “ The Public Library Servic: 
and Local Government Reorganization” and the events which followed in 
its train considered with a little more reason and a little less emotion. 

The opposition to the proposals in the L.A. Council at the May 1955 
meeting centred on four points which have never been answered, namely: 

(a) that the criterion chosen by which to deprive independent authorities 
of their library powers was a wrong one (viz., 1953-54 rateable value). Ther 
has been no precedent in England at least for hundreds of years for the 
granting to or withholding of powers from local authorities according to 4 
means test of ability to pay for the service; on the contrary, untold million 
of pounds have been made available from State funds to enable local authorities 
to discharge their functions and there is every sign that this policy (incidentall 
and incredibly recommended for libraries by the L.A. Council in this self-same 
Memorandum) will continue and even increase in magnitude ; 

(b) that there are good and bad county library systems just as there are 
good and bad municipal library systems, and any proposals which mighi 
involve the arbitrary transfer of library powers from a good authority to 2 
bad authority was not feasible ; 

(c) that the proposals in the Memorandum would split the Association 
from top to bottom; and 

(d) that for this and other reasons there was not the slightest chance thal 
any government would adopt them. 

Now each of these defects is of sufficient substance to be fatal of itself 
but to have produced a proposal with four such fatal defects is no mean 
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debate of May, 1955. 

In the light of these considerations would it not be wise in the interests 
of unity just to let the matter lie where the Folkestone meeting left it? If 
the A.A.L. members want to die at the barracades, let it be for something a 
little less trivial, less unheroic, than this pathetic, bedraggled, discredited 
Means Test Memorandum. 

W. S. HauGu, City Librarian, Bristol. 


{ am by no means against the L.A.’s late proposals on local government 
organization, being one of those who made the journey to Folkestone in order 
to vote for the postal ballot and all that it entails. However, in fairness to 
the opposition, there were two arguments brought forward by them at the 
A.G.M. which are worthy of inclusion in your report, 

Firstly, that though the Association’s case was widely circulated to 
members, with the postal ballot, the case of the smaller authorities was not 
given; and secondly, that the L.A. proposals must now be largely superseded, 
or at least altered, by the Ministry of Housing and Local Government’s White 
Paper on Local Government (Local Government: areas and status of local 
authorities in England and Wales, July, 1956. [Cmd. 9831]). 


A. M. Morey, Kent County Library. 


At the last meeting of this Guild we discussed your November editorial 
on institutional membership of the L.A., and came out in unanimous support 
of it. We also wondered whether there were any other professional bodies 
which were so overshadowed by the employers. At the time, nobody could 
think of one, and so far as I know nobody has done so yet. 

Let us emulate the majority of professional bodies and have a profes- 
sional association for professionals. 


R. C. Jones, Hon. Secretary, Camberwell Public Libraries Staff Guild. 
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A PROFESSIONAL OPINION 


* Professional affairs should not be bedevilled by local politics and small 
time politicians,” says our Editor. Most librarians will agree. Bu the L.A 
Annual General Meeting is a form where the views of all bodies intereste 
in our library service can be expressed. We need to be able to distinguish 
between the views of one interested party and another. It has gone on record 
that the librarians of this country are opposed to the L.A. Council motion 
recommending minimum standards of service, yet this is not so. Surely in 
important matters of policy it should be possible for a secret ballot to bh 
taken lest there be undue pressure on a librarian from his authority represen- 
tative. The A.A.L. Secretary has pointed out that all librarians attend and 
vote at the A.G.M. in their own right. The professional vote and the institu 
tional vote should be recorded separately. The combined vote might hay 
the immediate effect of the profession being voted down but the considered 
opinion of librarians would be clear in matters of policy such as the case in 
point where we are trying to influence a government department. 


Whether the professional vote should remain open to all personal mem. 
bers of the L.A. or be limited to members with some professional qualification 
is another matter to be decided. To restrict the vote might offset the authorities 
criticism that voting by non-qualified members does not constitute the expres- 
sion of a professional opinion, though such a restriction would undermine th: 
principles of democracy. 


Above all things, we librarians must establish a right to record ; 
professional opinion on matters of policy at our A.G.N 


KENNETH R. TOMLINSON, Loughborough School of Librarianshi 
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